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down in the   inaugural.     We  are  accus-
tomed nowadays  to  strong statements   of
the yiciousness of the spoils system, but no
advocate  of civil  service  reform   has   at-
tacked the full-grown system  of party re-
wards with any more vigor than Webster
showed at the  beginning  of the system.
" No, sir!" he exclaims indignantly, " no
individual or party has a claim or right to
any office whatever; " and he shows with
exceeding clearness the tendency of such a
doctrine.    In his subsequent occasional ad-
dresses one finds frequently the note of alarm,
here struck.     Webster was a fervid Fed-
eralist, and the accession of the democratic
party to power was  a shock to his con-
fidence in the perpetuity of the Union from
which he never wholly recovered.    When
the election for President occurred in 1882,
and it was clear that Jackson would be re-
turned, Webster refused to go to the polls ;
he sent away the carriage which came for
him.   Of what use was it to vote?   But the
next year, when his son-in-law, Judge Ells-
worth, was a candidate for the governor's
place,  his faith  revived  a  little,  and lie
found it possible to vote.
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